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There is not enough hope for older 
people with disabilities who are 


looking for work 


FIRST-PERSON 
By Jack Bragen 


THERE are many causes of unem- 
ployability. Being disabled and older, 
and not having a college degree are 
near the top of the list. Not being up 
to speed on how work expectations 
have changed in the last decade is an- 
other. And there are other marks that 
can be held against someone as they 
search for a job as well, even when a 
job is minimum wage and humiliat- 
ing. 

When I still worked in my late teens 
and early twenties, older men were 
sometimes my coworkers. Age or lack 
of it is not an insurmountable barrier 
if you can do the job. 

Yet, mental illness is a substantial 
barrier to employment for people of 
any age. I’ve been taking high dosages 
of antipsychotics for more than three 
decades. This has an effect. Antipsy- 
chotics suppress the brain. If you want 
to work, you need your brain. 

(For writing you need your brain 
as well. However, the brainpower is 
harnessed differently in writing. It is 
a non-pressured environment with- 
out excessive stimuli and without 
immediate demands. I am often able 
to create a laser focus that allows me 


to write good material, even though I 


could never make it flipping burgers 
at Carl’s Jr. or working at a car wash.) 


Additionally, decades of receiving 
public benefits, which I applied for 
at age 25 with great reluctance, has 
conditioned me to have no formal 
work conditioning. And I am un- 
familiar with what the world has 
become, whether that be the work- 
ing world, the business world, or the 


social world. These gaps in knowl- 
edge are further disabling. 

Because of these factors, if I com- 
pare myself now to nondisabled peo- 
ple my age, they are at the summit of 
long careers in which they’ve made 
their money and are getting ready to 
settle into their retirement. And they 
are usually at or near the top of the 
heap in supervisory positions, while 
I am not even in the heap, much less 
at the bottom of it. 

For those who are older and who 
just can’t do it, how are we expected 
to survive? I am barely able to get by 
on what the government is offer- 
ing, and the recent stimulus checks 
have kept me going for the past 
nine months. The pandemic stimu- 
lus payments have produced some 
much-wanted relief. But generally 
speaking, socioeconomic structures 
have made it next to impossible to 
survive solely on public benefits un- 
less we allow ourselves to be institu- 
tionalized. And this is a very bleak 
prospect—a non-option in many 
scenarios. The alternative could be 
life on the streets. If I had to survive 
on the street, I might last a week at 
the most, and would then be at risk 
of death. I’m not exaggerating. 

Millions of others are struggling 
as Iam. The people at the top of the 
heap should have more empathy and 


work to create more options for the 
people at the bottom. In the mean- 


time, we must instill confidence in 
ourselves because no one else will 
do that for us. And we must want to 
do better, and we must believe we 
are entitled to an equally happy and 
comfortable existence as our young- 
er and non-disabled peers. 
The mega corporations put up 
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There should be more employment opportunites people with disabilities, argues Jack 
Bragen. “In the meantime, we must instill confidence in ourselves,” he writes. 


walls that imprison the little peo- 
ple. These walls are awfully hard 


to scale. Sometimes we need help 


doing this. 


I know there are others who are 
having a rough time as well, so I 
hesitate to ask them for help. The 


solution? I’m working on it. Ihave a 
great imagination, and I will devise 


not helpless. If society doesn’t offer 
hope to aging disabled older people, 


we need to go out and create some 
of our own. 


Jack Bragen lives in Martinez with his 
wife, Joanna Bragen, and sells books on 


a way to solve these challenges. 1 am = LULU.com that might interest you. 


After two years, Wood Street safe parking site opens for people living in vehicles 


By Zack Haber 


ON July 7, the Berke- 
ley-based non-profit 
Building Opportunities 
for Self-Sufficiency 
(BOSS) opened a site on 
Wood Street, sanctioned 
by the City of Oakland, 
for people to legally 
park and reside in RVs 
or trailers while having 
access to electrical hook- 
ups, fresh drinking wa- 
ter, and portable toilets. 
It sits just west of Wood 
Street, in West Oakland, 
and in the middle of 
a large community of 
homeless people. The 
site had been planned 
since 2019, but took over 
two years to open, in 
part due to protests and 
an occupation. At the 
end of July, 11 people 
had moved into the site, 
according to a BOSS em- 
ployee. City of Oakland 
public information offi- 

cer Autumn King said 
the site could accom- 
modate 40 total RVs or 
trailers. Some homeless 
residents who live near- 


by have shared concerns 
about their ability to ac- 
cess the site, skepticism 
that it would meet their 
needs, and worries that 
it could displace those 
in their community who 


are not able or interested 
in moving to the site. 


The struggle to 
open the site 


In June of 2019, 
Oakland’s Mayor Libby 
Schaaf announced plans 
for the city to sanction 
the opening of a safe 
parking site near Wood 
Street, saying the site 
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The safe parking site which sits just west of Wood Street and between Grand Ave and 24th Street in 
West Oakland. Photo taken on July 9. 


would open “in the 
coming months,” but 
the project soon faced 
delays. In early No- 
vember of that year, 
Oakland oversaw a two 
day clearance of a 1.5 


acre parcel of land just 
west of Wood Street in 
order to make the land 
available for a non-profit 
to open the site. City 
workers and a contract- 
ed towing company 
moved vehicles, both 
inhabited and aban- 
doned, off of the parcel, 
along with possessions 
and trash. Oakland’s 
Police Department also 
asked people to leave 
the property with their 
possessions, but faced 
resistance from a group 
of over 35 protestors 
who held signs and 
chanted. 

Protestors at the time 
expressed concern that 
residents would not 
be able to access the 
site, which would only 
be available to vehi- 
cle dwellers, as many 
residents who lived on 
the site did not live in 
vehicles. Protestors also 
claimed those who did 
live in vehicles were not 


Wood Street continues 
on page 8 
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A note on our August cover 


By Alastair Boone 


THE artwork on the cover of this 
issue was initially created to accom: _ 
pany our April 2020 issue. This would 
have been the first issue of Street. Spirit 
produced after the onset of the pan- 
demic, and the artist, longtime Youth — 
Spirit Artworks participant and leader - 
Inti Gonzalez, designed a cover to call 


attention to the first of many ways the 


pandemic would highlight the crisis 
of homelessness: As government offi- 
cials called on the public to-stay home, 


new COVID infections in unhoused 
people—the highest number we have 
_ seen since February. At the same 

_ time, many unhoused people remain 


unvaccinated. While 70.5 percent of 


\lameda County residents were vacci- 
iated by the end of July, Alameda 
‘County Healthcare for the Homeless 

' estimates that the vaccination rate for 
shelter residents hovers between 25 
and 40. percent. The county is not cur- 
tently tracking vaccination rates for 
toe who live in encampments. 

As the highly contagious Delta 


thousands of houseless people had no = “variant spreads and vaccination on 


such option. When cafes and libraries. 
closed their doors and shelters slashed 
capacity, unhoused people were fur- 
ther marginalized—as visible as ever 
and left to themselves to navigate the 
new landscape of the pandemic. 

We never printed the April 2020 
issue—we halted publication along 
with all other street newspapers in 
North America while we waited to 
learn more about the pandemic. But 
this cover has new relevance as the 
Delta variant of the virus spreads and | 


the number of COVID cases amongst 


houseless people around the coun- 
try is growing: At the beginning of 
July, Alameda County recorded 20 


the street remains low, houseless 
-people are once again at the forefront 
of COVID’s impact. This should be 
taken into account:as our: community 
considers how to keep fighting for our 
colléctive survival—in decisions about 


things like social contact, and wear- 


ing masks in public. We’re forced to 
ponder the question on our cover yet 
again: what if you can’t stay home? 


"Alastair Boone is the Editor in Chief of 
Street Spirit. Additional artwork by Inti 
Gonzalez can be found on her website: 
-www.intigonzalez.com 
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Our August cover, “What if you can’t stay home?” by Youth Spirit Artworks 
leader, Inti Gonazlez. 


UC Regents approve Cal’s development plans—community groups fight back 


By Alastair Boone 


ON July 22, the UC Board of Re- 


gents voted to approve UC Berkeley’s 
plans to significantly increase housing 
development over the next 16 years. 


This meeting was the last formal 
opportunity to make changes to the 
contentious proposal, which has been 
hotly debated since it was released 

in February this year. The 2021 Long 
Range Development Plan—or LRDP— 
has sparked outrage from communi- 
ty groups, homeless advocates, UC 
Berkeley students, and for a time, 

the City of Berkeley, who say that it 
would displace many who are already 
being marginalized by the city’s hous- 
ing shortage, which is driven in large 
part by the University’s continuous 
growth. 

Supporters of the plan point to the 
fact that UC Berkeley houses the low- 
est percentage of students of any uni- 
versity in the UC system at 22 percent 
of its undergraduates and 9 percent of 
its graduate students. This forces the 
vast majority of Cal students to find 
housing in Berkeley’s rental market. 
The LRDP outlines plans to build 
11,730 beds over the next 16 years. 

“Expanding on-campus housing 
will significantly improve the stu- 
dent experience and student success, 
and ease pressure on the off campus 


SCaainaity groups >s'pather outside the UCOP building i in Downtown 


Berkeley Chancellor Carol Christ in 
the Finance and Capital Strategies 
Committee meeting on July 22. 


But advocates, Cal students, and 
others say that like the university’s 
current student housing, the beds pro- 


posed in the LRDP will be too expen- 
sive, which would ultimately continue 
to drive up the cost of housing in the 
city as a whole. 

“UC gentrification hurts all of us 
because it raises the rent floor,” says 
Athena Davis, a Cal sophomore and 
student activist. “Continuing to build 
more high-cost housing will make all 
housing less affordable.” 

The cost of housing in Cal’s current 
student dorms hovers around $1,600 
per month, and that’s before the cost 
of the default meal plan, which is 
required for all students who live in 
the dorms and costs $5,485 per year. 
Community groups expect rents for 
the new housing to be comparable. 

Additionally, UC Berkeley has in- 
creased enrollment by 30 percent since 

2005, and plans to continue doing so. 
By 2036, there will be 67,200 people 
on campus including students, faculty 
and staff. That’s up from about 43,000 
students in the 2019-20 academic year. 
These increases will leave 70 percent 
of Cal students without a place to live, 

--even if the university builds all the 
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private housing market,” said UC- Oakland on July 22 to voice their dissent against the LRDP. LRDP continues on page 8 
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‘COMMENTARY 


By the People’s Park Historic District 
Advocacy Group 


IN anticipation of this week’s UC 
Board of Regents meeting, the Peo- 
ple’s Park Historic District Advocacy 
Group provided the regents with spe- 
cific comments on UC Berkeley’s Final 
Environmental Impact Report, or EIR, 
which is required for approval of the 
campus’s Long Range Development 
Plan, or LRDP. The EIR is a review 
of potential environmental impacts 
of proposed projects required by the 
California Environmental Quality Act. 
Ironically, UC Berkeley describes the 
LRDP as “one of our most important 
tools .for responsible long-term cam- 


pus planning and for being a good 
community partner.” 


Our detailed remarks reflect the 
outlook of the 120 signers of our open 
letter to the regents; the more than 100 
residents who communicated with 
Berkeley City Council on this issue; 
the coalition of neighborhood groups; 
the tenants of 1921 Walnut St. and 
their supporters; and other concerned 
Berkeley residents. 

To put it bluntly, Berkeley citizens 
feel besieged by the overreach of UC 
Berkeley. Our concerns include the 
campus’s surreptitious adding of stu- 
dents beyond its former LRDP, its lack 
of housing for those students (least 
among all UC campuses relative to the 
student population), its gobbling up of 
property in the city, its monetization 
of public property in its new projects 
and its apparent disregard for tenant 
rights as well as Berkeley’s historical 
and cultural legacy, parks and open 
spaces. 

Our outrage is compounded by 
the arrogance and indifference of UC 
Berkeley administration. We see the 
university leaving behind its mission 
of public service as an institution of 
higher learning to become increasing- 
ly like a rapacious corporation within 
our midst. 

UC Berkeley’s LRDP implies 
ballooning enrollment and further 

expansion projects without providing 
housing for its present or future stu- 
dent population, creating pressures in 
the city that lead directly to displace- 
ment of current residents, many of 
whom are longtime citizens of Berke- 
ley, low-income tenants and underrep- 
resented minorities. This incremental 
process goes largely unnoticed (unless 
you are a victim of it), but it becomes 
glaringly apparent when its total im- 
pact is surveyed. 

The campus’s Project #1 (known as 

Anchor House, which includes the 
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The People’s Park Historic District Advocacy Group was formed to highlight 
People’s Park and the twelve landmarks surrounding it.This map depicts 
eleven landmarks surrounding the park, which was landmarked in 1984. 


property at 1921 Walnut St.) and Proj- 
ect #2 (the development of the Peo- 
ple’s Park site) will demolish historic 
buildings, eliminate affordable and 
rent-controlled housing and destroy 
a park and open space. In their place,. 
luxury and market-rate housing and 
commercial space will be erected. 

The ethical stance of the universi- 
ty is absolutely under question. For 
example, in the case of Project #1, 
Capital Strategies (the aptly named 
planning and development depart- 
ment at UC Berkeley) has teamed up 
with the Helen Diller Family Founda- 
tion (the project’s financial contribu- 
tor), which is directly connected to the 
Prometheus Real Estate Group and is 
one of the largest funders for defeat- 
ing statewide rent control initiatives. 
Their joint project will evict longtime 
tenants of a rent-controlled apartment 
building. 

The destruction of People’s Park 


would forever erase an area of refuge 
in times of wildfires, earthquakes 
and pandemics, as well as prevent 

its preservation as a site of historical 
and cultural legacy. UC Berkeley’s 
final EIR essentially dismisses serious 


- consideration given to the alternative 


of “No Project,” a no-build option for 
People’s Park that would preserve a 
valuable public open space and an 
official city landmark. 

The city of Berkeley and Save Berke- 
ley Neighborhoods filed a lawsuit in 
June 2019 against UC Berkeley for in- 
creasing student enrollment by 33.7% 
without a proper environmental re- 
view under its LRDP and accompany- 
ing EIR. An Alameda County Superior 
Court judge ruled July 9, 2021 that UC 
Berkeley’s environmental analysis of 
the enrollment increase was “legally 
insufficient.” 

However, in a closed session, Berke- 
ley City Council voted to approve a 
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UC regents, City Council have turned their backs on Berkeley community 


settlement agreement. This decision 
is in direct violation of the Brown 

Act because it was enacted in closed 
session, never announced or debat- 
ed in open session and never even 
disclosed to the public for comment 
or consideration, except by means of 
comments made by city officials after 
the fact. Therefore, this unlawful deci- 
sion should not have been part of any 
decision by the regents to approve the 
2021 LRDP. 


_ Berkeley needs more 
housing. However, 


such housing should 


_ be affordable and 
should be built 
in appropriate. 

locations. 


Berkeley residents value the pres- 
ence of UC Berkeley as an institution 
of knowledge and public service, but 
they see their city being increasingly 
preyed upon by a coercive and un- 
yielding corporation-like entity with 
ambitions designed to trample native 
gardens, user-developed open spaces, 
tenant rights, community and neigh- 
borhood interests, environmental 
values and quality of life in the city. 

UC Berkeley originally took the 
land of People’s Park from Berkeley 
residents. In essence, it plans to take 
it again. A life was lost in the original 
struggle over the park. Our fear is that 
mounting opposition will again result 
in legal delays and costs, in addition 
to disruptive demonstrations and 
extra policing costs. 

Berkeley needs more housing. 
However, such housing should be 
affordable and should be built in 
appropriate locations. Monetiza- 
tion of public spaces through the 


‘inclusion of rental and commercial 


space should not be a feature of any 
UC Berkeley projects. Let private 
enterprise be the function of local - 
business; let public education be the 
entire focus of the university. 


This article was originally published in 
The Daily Californian. The People’s Park 
Historic District Advocacy Group brings 
together historians, preservationists, stu- 
dents, neighbors, and concerned citizens 
to document and preserve the open space 
of People’s Park and the historic resources 
encircling it. 


pee 
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The power of speaking up: how 
to use your voice in situations of 
injustice as a homeless youth 


FIRST-PERSON 
By Marisa Gonzalez 


I’vE been homeless on and off since 
I was 16. When you’re going from 
shelter to shelter or even just sleeping 
on the streets, you'll often be ap- 
proached by people claiming to help 
get you back on your feet. However, 
most times, people don’t actually 
want to help you. Instead, they want 
to paternalize you, approaching you 
with suspicion and becoming frus- 
trated when you try to speak up to 
advocate for yourself. This is simply 
an extension of the general attitude in 
society toward homeless youth: that 
our voices don’t matter. 

Notably, I have had this experience 
in a number of work readiness pro- 
grams and internship programs that 
say they’re here to stop the cycle of, 
“you need expe- 
rience to get a job 
but need a job for 
experience.” They 
lure you in with an 
incentive, _usual- 
ly saying you'll be 
paid for coming in 
and talking about 
the program, all 
the while making 
promises of equal 
pay, fair wages, and 
learning experience in different fields 
of work. I, along with many others 
who have been through the majori- 
ty of these programs in the Bay Area 
know that this is often not the case. In 
my experience, when I have tried to 
approach leadership at these programs 
to inquire about my pay, I have been 
met with skepticism. And when I try to 
explain that I am not being paid what 
I am owed, I am ultimately told that I 
am not a good fit for the program and 
end up being excused altogether. 

I know that I am not the only young 
person who has had this experience. 
For homeless youth, the experience 
of being distrusted is almost second 
nature: When you're just starting out 
in life as a teenager or young adult, 
the majority of adults think we are 
too young to make our own decisions. 
They see us as irresponsible, imma- 
ture, and untrustworthy before we 
even finish introducing ourselves. It’s 
an unfair stigma that youth are not 
worth listening to when they bring up 
issues because “we're 

overdramatizing things” or “we’re 
remembering things wrong.” It’s 
unfair. That type of thinking is exact- 
ly how bigger societal problems get 
started, which can become too set in 
stone to stop. 

It feels like no matter how many 
people you turn to, no matter how 
much work you put in, and no matter 
how many people have similar experi- 
ences, you'll still always be struggling 
with the same situation no matter 
what you do. 

The fact of the matter is that while 
some youth just starting out aren’t 
the most mature people in the world, 
these programs are supposed to be 
there to help us grow into more well 
rounded individuals, and creating that 
distrust in people from a young age 
will do nothing but lessen their moti- 


In time, we may 
be able to make 
significant changes 
about how society 
views homeless youth 
as a whole. 


vation to do better for themselves and 
for society. It makes you feel hopeless. 
Personally I’ve felt helpless for the 
longest time. I felt as if I had no other 
options besides work at a program 
and not get paid until I get enough 
experience to get a real job that I can 
actually work, or be homeless for the 
next few years out on the streets be- 
cause most housing programs require 
you to have a job or go to college 

and I can’t afford college. I was able 
to escape the cycle by working for 
myself, but not everyone has enough 
income to start an entire business by 
themselves. 

So, what should we do? When a 
person in power makes you feel like 
you're making everything up, it can 
feel easier to just walk away. But our 
voices are powerful, and we are our 
own strongest advocates. You always 
have the option to go to authorities 
that work higher 
up than in a specif- 
ic job or program. 
When you start a 
new job or program, 
keep every single 
document they give 
you and highlight 
the parts you don’t 
agree with when 
you sign the initial 
contract. Develop a 


: : practice of keeping 
your receipts in case you need proof 


to defend yourself during a conflict. 
Read every single word of every 
single form so that you have the am- 
munition to advocate for yourself if 
you are being mistreated. The things 
that don’t sit well with you likely 
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It’s easy to feel silenced when you are a homeless young person, but author 
Marisa Gonzalez encourages readers to advocate for themselves. 


aren’t sitting well with other people 
as well, and by speaking up you 
can save a lot of people from going 
through the same things you went 
through. 
You’d be surprised how much 
just talking about something can 
change things. If you feel that your 
voice is being distrusted, more often 


than not you’re not the only one. I 


know that it’s hard when it feels like 
everyone is against you, especially 
when it’s a bunch of people who are 
older than you or people who are 

in positions of power. But trust me 


when I say that staying quiet isn’t 
the answer. Change happens when a 
groundswell of people start speaking 


up about any given injustice. Speak 
up about things, tell an adult, tell 
your parents, tell your neighbors if 
they’ re willing to listen. Post vid- 
eos or pictures about it online. The 
more people that speak up, the more 


things will be required and the more 
people will be forced to fix their 
wrongdoings. 

Your voice is stronger than you 
think. If this story sounds familiar 
to you, maybe it’s time to use it. In 
time, we may be able to make sig- 
nificant changes about how society 
views homeless youth as a whole. 
We are not lying, scheming kids who 
cannot be trusted. We are people 
who are just trying to make it in this 
world, the same as you. 


Marisa Gonzalez is a young writer and. 
poet in the Bay Area. She sells ]/K fashion, 


jewelry, and accessories on Etsy and Posh- 
mark (find her with the tag @rainbowpo- 
tatoecat), and runs a snack cart (dressed 
as a cat!) that will be in local farmers - 
markets and flea markets in the Berkeley/ 
Oakland area this October. 
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New Berkeley budget takes aim at unhoused community 


COMMENTARY 
By Berkeley Copwatch 


THE City of Berkeley passed a 
one-year budget on the evening of 
Tuesday, June 30. Some will remember 
a similar evening, one year ago, when 
hundreds of Berkeley residents logged 
on to a virtual city council meeting 
and demanded that Berkeley City 
Council pass a budget that would de- 
fund the police. In the wake of George 
Floyd’s murder residents called for, 
and were promised, change. This was 
meant to be the year that the City of 
Berkeley would, “(a)spire to reduce 
the Police Department's budget by 50 
percent,” according to the city’s new 
Reimagining Public Safety Task Force. 
Instead we witnessed an increase to 
the Berkeley Police Department bud- 
get, a slew of referrals that will further 
criminalize the unhoused community, 
and total misappropriation of funds 
meant to serve those that are un- 
housed. 


Police budget 


On paper, it might look like this 
year’s Berkeley Police Department 
(BPD) budget is only slightly higher 
than the previous year, clocking in at 
$73.2 million versus $70.3 for fiscal 
year 2022. However, looks can be 
deceiving. Additional funding for the 
police was hidden throughout this 
year’s budget. 

We are most concerned about the 
additional] funding for BPD that can 
be found under “re-imagining public 
safety”—a handful of resolutions that 
the city council passed last summer 
meant to reduce the footprint of BPD 
and ultimately move funds away from 
BPD and into other, more communi- 
ty-centered, priorities. Instead, with- 
out actually decreasing anything, the 
council used approximately $7 million 
from already vacant, already deferred, 
BPD positions and used that money 
to fund “re-imagining” projects that 
actually increase police presence in 
Berkeley. With money for cops on 
bikes and implicit bias training, it 
amounts to an additional revenue 
stream for BPD that is not accounted 
for within the formal BPD budget. 

All in all, the city council took $1.19 
million and “re-imagined” it right 
back into BPD’s budget. The council 
has also set aside $1 million in antic- 
ipation of additional overtime needs. 
This takes us up to $75.4 million for 
the current fiscal year. On top of that, 
BPD exceeds its budget by 6.9 percent 

annually (an average for the past 6 
years). Berkeley residents can easily 
expect an actual police budget coming 


Berkeley’s budget for Fiscal Year 2022 misappropriates funds that are meant 
to serve unhoused people, says Berkeley Copwatch. 


in around $78 million. Afterall, BPD 
managed to spend more than $76.9 
million for this past fiscal year—$6.6 
million higher than their adopted 
budget. 


Referrals 


Have you ever noticed that through- 
out the year the city council seems 
to vote on, and pass, a number of 
items that never seem to come to 
fruition? Why is this? What happens 
to an item that the council passes and 
“refers to the next budget cycle”? 
Welcome to the world of “referrals.” 


If an item (and the Councilmember 
that proposed it) is lucky, it becomes 

a “funded referral”- meaning that 

it will actually receive funding and 
become actualized in the coming year. 
Some items are funded right away, 
some are referred to the budget cycle 
and receive funding that same year, 
others languish, unfunded, year after 
year. This budget cycle the city council 
reviewed a long list of unfunded refer- 
rals and decided which few, out of the 
many, would actually move forward 
with funding for the 2022 fiscal year. 
Here are two newly funded referrals 
that have us worried: 
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Equitable Clean Streets - Introduced 
by Berkeley Councilmember Ben 
Bartlett in District 3, this referral will 
provide much needed street and side- 
walk cleaning to District 3 and South 
Berkeley, historically Black areas of 
Berkeley and chronically underfunded 
and underserved. The language of 
the referral speaks of using an “eq- 
uity lens” to address street cleaning 
while specifically addressing cleaning 
schedules for “the surrounding area 
of encampments [where] the proposed 
biweekly...cleaning services should fo- 
cus on cleaning the individual camps 
as well.” Based on similar “cleaning” 
operations already in effect in the city, 
there is high likelihood this will also 
result in harassment, eviction, and 
intimidation of the unhoused com- 
munity. It is beyond time we demand 
progressive, preventative measures 
for health, housing, and clean streets. 


Our community 
must stand united 
and demand real 
equitable access to 
resources, health, and 
safety for all Berkeley 
residents. 


Establish Parking Benefit District 
(PBD) in the Adeline Corridor and 
Gilman District - Introduced initially 
by Councilmember Bartlett and then 
joined by Councilmember Kesarwani, 
this referral would basically increase 
the number of parking meters in 
the city to generate revenue for the 
districts in which they would ap- 
pear. “Parking benefits districts” are 
defined geographic areas, often along 
commercial corridors, where revenue 
generated from parking facilities is 
used to finance neighborhood im- 
provements in the district. 

While on the surface catering to 
the needs of Berkeley’s lesser-served 
neighborhoods, this seemingly mun- 
dane idea again has the potential to 
displace the unhoused community. 
When meters go up along streets that 
currently house RV dwellers, those 
people will be forced to find a new 
place to park. In addition, the city 
seems poised to begin enforcement 
of its 2019 overnight parking ban 
aimed at RVs once the permitted RV 
lot opens in September adjacent to the 
new Horizon Transitional Village. We 
can no longer allow the city to 
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Oakland passed a new Encampment Management Policy in October of 2020. Now the policy is starting to be enforced. Advocates are speaking up. 


Oakland’s new Encampment Management Policy isn’t new at all 


WORD ON THA CURB 


By Anita de Asis Miral- 
le aka Needa Bee 


LIKE all U.S. cities, the 
City of Oakland’s ap- 
proach to homelessness 
and the unhoused is 
rooted in the false belief 
that encampment evic- 
tions are inevitable. At 
best, governments have 
the audacity to promise 
a kinder, gentler method 
of evicting unhoused 
people from the en- 
campment communities 
where they live. 

Why pay attention 
to us now? In the City 
of Oakland, elected 
officials have passed 
a punitive new policy 
for “managing” curb- 
side communities, and 
they are starting to put 
this policy to use. That 
means there are more 
encampment evictions— 
and thus more curbside 
human rights and civil 
rights violations—hap- 
pening than ever before. 
The only real guard 
against this abuse of 
rights is public pressure. 
We must shift all eyes 
onto these inhumane 
policies in order to 
protect our unhoused 
family and enact wide- 
spread policy change. 

The City of Oakland’s 
skippy doo da day 
friendly eviction ap- 
proach looks like this: 
the city promises to give 


people adequate notice 
of evictions, outreach for 
services and support, 
placement in adequate 
shelter, and bagging, 
tagging, and storage 

of any personal prop- 
erty that they cannot 
store once their curb- 
side home is evicted. 
The reality is that this 
happens once in a blue 
moon—when an evic- 


We must shift all eyes 
onto these inhumane 
policies in order to 
protect our unhoused 
family and enact 
widespread policy 


change. 


Oakland Police Depart- 
ment do whatever they 
feel like doing, while 
saying their approach 

is led with compassion 
and dignity. Hundreds 
of testimonies collected 
from unhoused folks 
for civil rights lawsuits 
tell stories of lives that 
have been brutalized, 
and civil and human 
rights violated by the 
city’s practic- 
es. And the 
recent audit 
on the City 
of Oakland’s 
Encampment 
Management 
Team showed 
that not only 
does the 
mayor and 
her admin- 
istration not 
have any sort 


tion is highly publicized 
and there are media, 
lawyers, legal observers, 
homeless advocates, 
and community mem- 
bers present. Basically 
when they are forced to 
be held accountable to 
what they say they do. 
But most evictions fly 
under the public’s radar. 
What usually happens 
is the exact opposite of 
what the city has public- 
ly promised. 

For years, the Oakland 
mayor and her adminis- 
tration, and her agents 
in the Department 
of Public Works and 


of compre- 
hensive plan or budget 
for their approach to 
this growing crisis, but 
millions have been mis- 
managed or are simply 
unaccounted for. 


And now we have this _ 


new Encampment Man- 
agement Policy that was 
voted into place in No- 
vember 2020. This policy 
solidifies, justifies, and 
institutionalizes the 
premise that unhoused 
people are criminal, 
unwanted, and to be 
shuffled around. It is 
framed so that evictions 
of curbside communities 
are inevitable. It outright 


bans unhoused folks 


from living in certain 
parts of Oakland. It also 
claims that adequate 
notice will happen, that 
no unhoused person 
will be evicted from 
their curbside residence 
until adequate shelter 

is provided, and that 
property will be bagged 
and tagged—that is, 
that the city will store 
an unhoused person’s 
possessions in a munic- 
ipal facility for 90 days 
where folks can come to 
pick them up. 

This new policy also 
makes it illegal for 
unhoused communities 
to exist on parcels of 


Oakland public land. Af- 


ter a month of studying 


the maps released by the 


city, I realized that none 
of the “low sensitivity” 
areas, aka the areas 
where folks are allowed 
to live, are on land that 
is “owned” by the city. 
The Encampment Man- 
agement Policy map 
Oakland City Council 
unanimously voted on 
last fall-only “allows” 
unhoused settlements to 
exist on federal, state, or 
private land. This move 
literally washes the City 
of Oakland’s hands 
clean of dealing with 
unhoused communities 
and relegates the act of 
eviction to CalTrans, the 
Federal Government or 
the Alameda County 
Courthouse and Sher- 


iff’s Department. 

Due to public pressure 
by advocates, unhoused 
leaders, public health 
workers, legal profes- 
sionals, and the city 
auditor, the new En- 
campment Management 


Policy was sent back to 

a city council committee 

to make amendments to 

it. Until those amend- 

ments were made, the Set 
Word on tha Curb 

continues on page 12 
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Carol Denney 


Groups like the UFAD hope to engage Cal students as they return to campus this Fall, educating them about the LRDP and talking about ways to resist it. 


‘The real issue is getting the students to talk to our peers, our neighbors’ 


LRDP from page 3 


beds proposed in the LRDP. 

Students, advocates, and commu- 
nity groups also point out that the 
proposed development plans would 
displace current Berkeley residents in 
the short term. Hundreds have turned 
out to protest building on two of the 
proposed development sites—Peo- 
ple’s Park and 1921 Walnut Street. 
People’s Park has been designated as a 
landmark by both the City of Berkeley 
and the state, and is currently home 
to over 50 unhoused people who have 
been living there since the start of the 
pandemic. The LRDP stipulates that 
the park would be developed into a 
mixed-use building with 1,187 beds 


for students, faculty, and staff, as well 
as a residential building for up to 125 


unhoused people. 

1921 Walnut Street is a 112-year-old 
rent-controlled apartment building 
that was purchased by the university 
last year. The LRDP stipulates that the 
building will be demolished to make 
way for Anchor House, housing for 
transfer students that would contain 
760 beds. The current tenants say 
that losing their housing there would 
equate to being priced out of Berke- 
ley—even considering the relocation 
agreement being offered by the uni- 
versity. 

“At retirement age I won’t be able 
to afford to stay in Berkeley at market 
rent,” Paul Wallace—a current tenant 
of 1921 Walnut Street—said during 
public comment at the Regents meet- 
ing. “I implore you to please think of 


the community that you're displac- 
ing, think of the long-term impacts of 
tenants in Berkeley who absolutely 
would not be able to afford to live in 
Berkeley if you displaced us.” 

Until recently, the City of Berkeley 
numbered among those who opposed 
Cal’s development plans. In April, 
the city issued a scathing 75-page 
response to the LRDP, in which acting 
head of the planning department, 
Jordan Klein, wrote that the university 
failed to seriously analyze the impacts 
of the proposed growth. Specifical- 
ly, the letter says that UC Berkeley 
provided superficial responses to 
how it would mitigate the impact of 
their growing student body, increased 
carbon emissions, transportation use, 


and increased sewer use, among other” 


things. ~ 

“The University must fully dis- 
close the impacts of its development 
projects and anticipated growth and 
mitigate the environmental impacts of 
those projects,” Klein wrote. 

However, in July, the Berkeley City 
Council voted to sign a settlement 
agreement which states that the 
university will pay the city at least 
$83 million over 16 years for use of 
city services, such as fire, police, and 
emergency personnel. In exchange, 
Berkeley will withdraw from two 
lawsuits it has already filed against 
Cal. The city also agreed not to file a 
lawsuit against the 2021 LRDP, despite 
its harsh criticism in the spring. 

Berkeley Mayor Jesse Arreguin told 
Berkeleyside that even if the city won 
those lawsuits, UC Berkeley would 


simply have to do more environmen- 
tal reviews before moving forward 
with the LRDP. The settlement, he 
says, is a better deal for the city. 

“More CEQA litigation gives us 
more CEQA,” Arreguin told Berke- 
leyside, referring to the environmal 
impact reports required by the Cali- 
fornia Environmental Quality Act (or 
CEQUA). “It doesn’t give us a check.” 

As the city walks back its resistance, 
a coalition of 12 community groups is 
continuing to push back against the 
university's plans. Calling themselves 
the Coalition for a Truly Public UC, 
the group intends to fight both the 
LRDP and the privatization of the 
University of California as a whole. 

“T think the UC likes to say we’re 
just this coalition of schools in your 
‘own community providing educa- 
tion for all Californians,” says Davis. 
“No, we have to treat it as a company. 
[Through the Board of Regents] it 
is run by CEOs of investment com- 
panies, venture capitalist groups, 
politicians. We must dismantle the 
narrative that it’s a benevolent force 
acting in the best interest of the public 
and be frank about the profit motives 
there.” 

While the Regents were meet- 
ing on July 22, a group of 50-some 
protesters gathered outside the 
University of California Office of the 
President building in Downtown 
Oakland. Representatives from the 
Coalition for a Truly Public UC took 
to the mic and spoke about their 
frustration with the way the UC 
is headed, as well as their specific 


demands. The protesters called for 
adopting a zero-tuition UC system 
that is governed according to a dem- 
ocratic process, that Cal cease plans 
to develop on 1921 Walnut Street 
and People’s Park, and that the uni- 
versity divest from campus police, 
amongst other demands. 

Members of this coalition say they 
are disappointed by the regents’ 
vote, but not surprised. 

“The UC is both the largest em- 
ployer and the largest landholder in 
California,” said Dayton Andrews of 
the United Front Against Displace- 


‘ment, an anti-gentrification advo- 


cacy group. “The issue is not the 
Regents... The real issue is getting 
students to stop trying to talk to 


them, and start talking to our peers, 
to our neighbors instead.” 


The group says their next steps 
will start with organizing on cam- 
pus, as in-person classes resume this 
fall. On the ground organizing has 
been effective in past fights against 
the regents board, says Andrews: in 
2014, UC Santa Cruz students were 
able to successfully delay the tuition. 
increase that had been voted into 
effect by the Regents for two years. 

“We have to dispel this idea that 
[the Regents’ vote] is the last nail 
in the coffin. That’s what everyone 
keeps saying and it’s never the 
case.” 


Alastair Boone is the Editor in Chief of 
Street Spirit. 


Encampment residents wary of new safe parking site on Wood Street 


Wood Street from page 2 


given written guaran- 
tees from the city that 
they could return once 
the safe parking site was 
constructed. 

The protestors includ- 
ed residents of the prop- 
erty and their support- 
ers, many of whom were 
members of The United 
Front Against Displace- 
ment, an anti-gentri- 
fication group. Some 
residents brought their 
dogs to the protest. 

“A bunch of peo- 
ple showed up witha 
bunch of people from 
the camp,” said Puffy, a 
homeless resident who 
lived on the parcel at 


the time, in an interview 
from last year. “And the 
dogs started barking 
and those big burly cops 
didn’t want to fuck with 
the people or the dogs. 
So they left.” 

After the protest, a 
handful of residents 
remained on the proper- 
ty. The corporation who 
owned the parcel, Game 
Changer LLC, then filed 
a lawsuit against the re- 
maining residents. Even- 
tually Game Changer 
won a legal battle that 
forced the County of 
Alameda to evict the 
remaining residents off 
of the land, but, in part 
due to delays related to 
the COVID-19 epidemic, 


the process took about 
a year, and the eviction 
was not executed until 
November 2020. 
During that year the 
handful of residents 
remained on the parcel, 
and the safe parking site 
was not constructed. In 
July of 2020, released 
emails between mem- 
bers of Oakland’s City 
Administration, City 
Council, and Game 
Changer’s lawyer, 
Patricia Smith, showed 
the company planned 
to lease the land to the 
city for a dollar a year 
to allow a non-profit to 
use it for a safe parking 
site. A proposed lease in 
an email that Oakland’s 


City Administration sent 
to Smith led some to be- 
lieve, increasingly, that 
the site’s construction 
could displace residents. 
The lease quoted the 
City of Oakland Geo- 
graphic Emergency 
Shelter Intervention Pol- 
icy, and stated that one 
goal for such a parking 
site is “alleviating the 
impacts encampments 
have on the surround- 
ing community.” It 

also stated that when 
such sites open “the 

city determines an area 
surrounding the site that 
is considered an invita- 
tion zone,” where those 
living nearby are invited 
to participate, but that 


once the site fills up “the 
invitation zone becomes 
the closure zone and 
enforcement is used to 
remove or prevent the 
return of any encamp- 
ment in that area.” 

The parcel for the 
proposed parking site 
sits in the middle of a 
community of homeless 
residents who live on 
land owned by Oak- 
land or CalTrans. While 
no one knows exactly 
how many people live 
there, and the popu- 
lation often changes, 
recent articles in The San 
Francisco Chronicle and 
The Guardian suggest- 
ed the population to 
be in the hundreds. 


While residents and 
supporters worried that 
many members of this 
population who could 
not access or were not 
interested in accessing a 
safe parking site would 
be evicted from the 
area. It was also unclear 
what would happen to 
residents living onsite 
after the lease ended. A 
recent public records re- 
quest shows that Game 
Changer could end the 
lease with Oakland as 
early as mid-November 
of next year, although 
the company also will 
have the option to agree 
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Familiar strangers: One of the 
many funny things about city life 


FIRST-PERSON 
By Ace Backwords 


RECENTLY, my 
friend, the artist John 
H. Seabury, was talking 
on his Facebook page 
about this guy he’s seen 
for years at Peet's, a guy 
he’s dubbed The Sad 
Man. Orders his coffee 
and then goes off by 
himself, always keeps 
his head down, never 
talks to anyone. After 
he finishes his coffee he 
orders his refill to-go, 
which he takes home 
with him. Over the years 
John couldn’t help won- 
dering about the guy, 
what kind of person he 
was, what kind of life he 
leads. 

That’s life in the city, 
I guess. Surrounded by 
familiar strangers...I’m 
a walker myself, walk 


for miles just about 
every day across the 
sidewalks of Berkeley. 
And there are peo- 
ple—familiar strang- 
ers—that I’ve passed 
regularly on the streets 
of Berkeley for years, 
and even for decades. 
Don’t know anything 
about them or their 
lives. But I’ll wonder 
sometimes, out of curi- 
osity I guess. 

There was one guy 
I passed for years on 
University Avenue. 
Normal, straight-look- 
ing white guy, fairly 
tall, kind of reminded 
me of John Cleese of 
Monty Python. But 
the one striking thing 
about him was, he 
ALWAYS had this sour 
expression on his face. 
This perpetual sneer. 
This look like some- 
body had just farted in 


his face or something. 
Like he was just per- 
manently displeased 
with life. Always won- 
dered about him. 

Then there was this 
woman I passed for 20 
years around Shattuck 
Avenue. I saw her 
for so long I actually 
watched her trans- 
form from relatively 
young to relatively old 
over the years. Fairly 
skinny and somewhat 
attractive, except she 
always had this look 
of anxiety on her face. 
This severe expression 
like she was constant- 
ly distraught about 
something. And she 
was always walking by 
herself, and she always 
walked very fast. . . 
Then one day I noticed 
I no longer saw her 
anymore. And that was 
that. 


And I’m sure my 
mug is a “familiar 
stranger” to some 
other people, too. They 
see me go bounding 
by them for the thou- 
sandth time, and a 
little voice in the back 
of their head thinks: 
“What is up with 
THAT dude?? That 
peculiar looking guy 
with the baseball hat 
and the backpack?? I 
wonder what the hell 
his trip is??” 

If only they knew. 
Ha ha. 


Ace Backwords is a 
homeless writer and artist 
who lives in Berkeley, 
California. You can find. 
more of his writing on his 
blog, acebackwordsphotos. 
wordpress.com. 


John H. Seabury, 


“The Sad Man” of Peet’s Coffee—one of Berkeley’s 


many familiar strangers. 


e by 1 al ing ta les of your neeleriden 


ll advised attempt to 


_ past. — 
“Pee take your sexist ideations, your 
_ _uncomforting gazes, 
and your perverted comments somewhere far 
away > 
from the space surrounding me. 


Tam not here to please you, — 
Tam here to make 
my mark on the world - 
as a strong independent woman who has 
rages | ne lives of uD but is in the lives of few. 


Your out-dated values 
_ designed to shackle my gender 
are not being heard 
so you yell them louder, 
“Come sit next to me baby, 
di ll keep ue a 


Ie ’s a sold cold orld out ter where 
anything can hurt you, _ 


Narrative poem: ‘S.O.S for a homeless vet’ 


By Douglas Levon Dawkins 


THE gutter is not where I’m 


from. Yes, I been called a statistic, 


and treated like a bum. Looked 


through and talked to as if home- 


less means I’m dumb. B’cuz I 
live in the trenches surviving off 


society's crumbs. I earned a “Pur- 


ple Heart,” yet unhoused in the 
slums. Homelessness attacks the 
body and soul like a bomb. I was 
starving in Hanoi during most 


governors’ senior proms. I served 


my country and lost friends in 
the jungle of Vietnam. 

Being a POW/MIA, trust me, 
was not a field trip. It seems I’m 
still at war over veteran bene- 
fits. Ask any military vet, theres 
always some shit. Made the ul- 
timate sacrifice while mercenary 
politicians got rich. 1 am a home- 
less warrior one of the forgotten 
who never quits. To stay safe 
we homeless sometimes form 
cliques. It’s how we minimize 


wet, and missing meals, each 


A day is struggle and it’s all up hill. 
tj 


ee Bae 
Moby Theobald 


risk, but make no mistake, harsh 
conditions still exist. Our silence 
and invisibility, for legislators, 
would be bliss. 

I’ve been robbed several times, 
harrassed and kicked. My mind 
ravaged by internal wars. Which 
one? Take your pick. Veterans 
affairs? A tax-payer scam and 
a political trick. Far too-many 
veterans are wounded men- 
tally and physically sick. Ugly 
memories of war flash by like an 
action flick. My spirit salvaged 
by a service dog name Rick. His 
unconditional love helps me tick. 
There’s healing in his hugs, kind- 
ness in his licks. He barks at any 
stranger holding a stick. 

I hated the bottle but loved the 
pills, to numb the guilt and pain 
I feel. Deserved or not, make 
believe or real. It’s a physiologi- 
cal battle and a physical ordeal, 
sadly not covered by my G.I Bill. 
Again I can’t overstate that “shit 
can get real.” When you're cold, 


My skin is not so thick though 
my heart is galvanized steel, 


meaning it’s difficult to commu- 
nicate the emotions I feel. How 
is it there is no sanctuary for the 
homeless and mentally ill? 

Each day I exhaust from dodg- 
ing unfriendly fire, living with- 
out the freedom I fought for, the 
things I require. I see those who 


¢ send us to war “for liberty” are 
@ still liars, true to form govern- 
ment cuts and cover-ups never 


expire. Some days I stand on 


~ 9th and Empire with a sign that 


reads: “mechanic for hire,” pray- 


: : ing that one person would judge 


my effort, not my attire. Though 


‘4 the world is round most days I 


fall flat. Sometimes I suffer panic 
attacks—lose my fragile grip 
on reality and react. Take cover 
behind bushes and start shooting 
back. And I can’t afford the meds 
that will keep me on track. 
In the shadows of my mind 
I can hear grenades blasting. 
Headshrinks call it “flashin,” the 
equivalent to two trains crashin. 
My worldly possessions in 
a small bundlexSometimes in 
my sleep I scream and mumble. 
Again I experience the fear of 
crawling through jungles. I am 
not a silent soldier nor am I as 
rigid as bones. Sending out an 
S.O.S for a vet, homeless and 
alone. 


_ Douglas Levon Dawkins aka Truth 


N. Poetry is a poet and writer born 
and raised in the Bay Area. Prior 

to his incarceration, he was home- 
less, and says poetry and art have 
helped him in his lifelong battle with 
depression. He is currently tncarcer- 
ated in California. 
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to extend the lease for 
six months if the city 
requests it. 

In November 2020, 
about 60 advocates and 
residents showed up to 
protest Alameda Coun- 
ty Sheriffs evicting the 
handful of people who 
still remained on Game 
Changer’s land. Some 
protestors locked arms 
in front of the entrance 
to the gate, delaying the 
sheriffs’ work. While all 
residents left the tract 
of land, their property 
remained onsite and 
some returned later in 
the day. 

After some residents 
continued to refuse 
to leave, and another 
smaller protest, Game 
Changer agreed to a 


settlement with the resi- 


dents. Several residents 
received about $2,200 
each on the condition 
that they leave, while 


another received a large 
storage unit and yet an- 
other received a trailer 
to live in. With the land 
cleared. of occupants, the 
city signed a lease with 
Game Changer LLC to 
use the land, and even- 
tually contracted with 
BOSS to open the site, 
although that process 
took an additional eight 
months while the parcel 


sat vacant and fenced 
off. 


Now opened, 
some residents 
fear eviction and 
are skeptical of 
the site 


I interviewed six 
residents who live near 
the recently opened 


T dont want to 
move in there but I 
pretty much don't 

have a choice’ 


safe parking site. One 
of them, Puffy, is in the 
process of moving into 
the site but is pessimis- 
tic about it. 

“T don’t want to 
move in there,” he said. 
“But I pretty much 
don’t have a choice.” 

While pointing to 
an area where home- 
less people live along 
Wood Street, he said 
“They can’t have this 
in a photo op. When 
it’s open and going, 
everybody around here 
is going to have to go.” 

The City of Oakland 
has not posted any 
eviction notices near 
the safe parking site 
recently. Janis Mara, 

a spokesperson for 
CalTrans, said that 
agency has not cur- 
rently scheduled any 
clearances for the Wood 
Street homeless com- 
munity. But residents 
are still worried. 


Another resident, 
who asked not to be 


named because they 
fear being excluded 
from the site, had been 
evicted by the City of 
Oakland and CalTrans 
in the past, and is con- 
sidering moving into 
the safe parking site. 


The resident is hesitant — 


to move to the site, but 
seeks security from 
eviction. 

“T don’t want to lose 
what I’ve established 
here as my home,” 
he said. “I’ve gotten 
used to the area and 
the community we’ve 
developed here. But 
the site is a place where 
you don’t have to wor- 
ry. There’s this constant 
threat of eviction loom- 
ing over my head.” 

Ramona Mason, 
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A sign outside somebody’s self-built home on Wood Street that reads, “my house my choise” [sic]. 


who lives on CalTrans 
owned land near the 
site, said she would 
not move to the site 
because she believes 


“it would not allow 
_ her to bring her dogs. 


Vasquez, who lives 
in an RV near Wood 
Street. “But no one’s 


‘reached out to me. 


What I would like to 
see is them notifying 


people, letting us know _ 


T don't want to lose what I’ve 
established here as my home. 
But the site is a place where you 

| don’t have to worry’ 


Another resident, who 
asked not to be named 
because he wants to 


‘maintain a good re- 


lationship with those 
who operate the site, 
said he was surprised 
that no one had _ap- 
proached him about 


the site since he lives 


right outside its gate. 
He stays in a self-made 
home. 

“IT would absolute- 
ly consider moving 
there,” said Gill 


if there’s an opportu- 
nity for us to havea 
space.” 

Vasquez also noted 
that a portion of land 
next to the Safe RV 
Parking site was left 
vacant and fenced off. 
He wondered why the 
safe parking site did 
not include that portion 
of land. County records 
show this area is part of 
the same parcel the city 
is leasing from Game 
Changer LLC. It makes 


! You're OH YEA Pl ——— OH YEA ?I! You'RE % 
LOITERING ON PRIVATES BREATHING OUR AIR ! | 
PROPERTY! You'Re 4] 


up about a third of 

the total parcel. When 
asked if the city had 
plans for this portion 
of the parcel, Oakland 
public information offi- 


cer Autumn King said, 
“there are no finalized 


plans for the other side 
of the site at this time.” 

Puffy claimed that 
when he agreed to 
move to the site, repre- 
sentatives from BOSS 
told him he could not 
cook and that only one 
person was allowed 
to live in each RV or 
trailer, although they 
would allow one visitor 
per day. 

“They expect you to 
eat their food and you 
can’t live with your 
girlfriend or boy- 
friend,” he said. 

BOSS has not re- 
sponded to emailed 
questions including 
a request to share the 
list of rules they ask 
residents of the site to 
follow. Puffy said he 


ACTUALLY, THE LAST | 
TIME I. LOOKED, THE AIRF 
WE BREATHE IS SruL f 
greree!! Meee | 
AGAIN THAT THIS 1S 
INDEED A FREE COUNTEY! 


SO LONG AS You HAVE THE | 
MONEY To BUY Your Fecebon! | 


was not given a copy of 
the rules. 

One resident, who 
asked not to be named 
for fear of retaliation 
from the city or Cal- 


Trans, said the site 
would not offer them 


anything they did not 
already have. They not- 
ed that many residents 
had already figured out 
how to access elec- 
tricity and water from 
nearby sources. 

“What can they offer 
me except more rules?” 
they said. 


A version of this aricle 
originally appeared in 
The Oakland Post and on 
the Post News Group’s 
website at the beginning 
of July. The article has 


_ been updated to reflect 


current information. Zack 
Haber is a poet and jour- 
nalist who lives in West 
Oakland. 
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To make change, we must listen to the voices of the streets 


FIRST-PERSON 
By Andy Pope 


It’s almost uncanny 
how opposite of a world 
it is that I live in today 
in a small northwestern 
town where I moved 
after years of home- 
lessness in Berkeley. I 
brought almost nothing 
I did in Berkeley with 
me to do here in my new 
home. 

Life is incredibly dif- 
ferent than it was down 
in B-Town by the Bay. 


You don’t see any pan- what my name was. 

It was too good to be 
true that I was actually 
not being viewed as a 


handlers, you don’t hear 
anybody on the hustle 
asking you for spare 


I had to duck into the 
bathroom to cry. I had 
only been in my new 
city two or three weeks, 
and I could not believe 
that a barista in a cafe 
would actually care 


selves is that the worst 
thing about being home- 
less is not having to 
endure the elements, or 
the lack of indoor con- 
veniences like a space 
heater, shower, sink, or 
(of course) bed in which 
to sleep, or the lack of 
ready access to food or 
other basic needs, or 
difficulty maintaining 
personal hygiene, or any 
of that stuff. 

The worst thing 
about being homeless 
is the way that you are 
treated. 

Homeless people in 
general don’t want pity 
or even compassion 
half the time. It seems 


change or a cigarette. worthless piece of shit like half the people pity 
I remember the first everywhere I went. homeless people and the 
time someone reached What people don’t other half pass judg- 

out her hand behind seem to know about ment. 

the counter at the One homelessness unless All we really wanted 
World Cafe and said, they’ve actually put down there, any of us, 
“What's yourname,by in some really serious was to be treated with 
the way?” homeless time them- normal human respect 


and dignity, and treated 
as equals—not as infe- 
riors. We wanted to be 
listened to, we wanted 
our voices heard. 

But people in general 
wouldn’t listen to us. 
They sure talked to us, 
and after a while we had 
heard it all. 

Communication 
is a two-way Street. 
People in this coun- 
try, especially in the 
upper classes, need to 
start listening to what 
poor people, disabled 
people, and homeless 
people have to say. 

They need to realize 
that these people are 
human, that they have 
valuable life experi- 
ence, and that their 
experience is worth lis- 
tening to, and learning 
about, and understand- 
ing. 

When that happens, 
there will really be 


change in this country. 
We'll start building 
bridges again, instead 
of burning them. 

With email and voice 
mail and social me- 
dia abounding, with 
deletes and ignores 
and blocks aplenty, it 
has never been easier 
to burn a bridge in the 
history of this nation. 
And what has that 
done but caused the na- 
tional morale to reach 
an all-time low? 

We need at some 
point to realize that to 
“make America great 
again,” we need to start 
talking to each other, 
hearing each other out, 
making an effort to un- 
derstand each other’s 
perspectives before 
we just ditch them like 
they’re all a bunch of © 
losers. 

Homeless people, 
believe me, are any- 


thing but losers. Quite 
the opposite is the case. 
Homeless people are 
the winners. They’ re 
winning life, day by 
day, against all odds. 

What do we win by 
treating them as subhu- 
man creatures? Not a 
thing. What would we 
gain by hearing them 
out? Or even by shar- 
ing in their experience? 

We might just gain 
our country back. 


Homeless No More is a 
column that features the 
stories of people making 
the transition from home- 
lessness to housing. The 
article was originally pub- 
lished in September, 2017. 
Andy Pope is a freelance 
writer. He is the author of 
Eden in Babylon, a musical 
about youth homelessness 
in urban America. 


The Berkeley budget ‘step[s] on one part of our community to lift up another’ 


Budget from page 6 


“sweep” the unhoused to the edges of 
town to live alongside the on-ramps. 
Real solutions are necessary now. 

In summary, it is shameful that 
these referrals seemingly pit two mar- 
ginalized communities against one 
another. You can want clean, healthy, 
safe streets in your neighborhood, 
but do it the way the city proposes, 
and you're contributing to the ongo- 
ing harassment and eviction of those 
without permanent housing. Or you 
may want to prioritize the needs of 
the unhoused, but to do so within this 
structure places you in opposition 
to Black and Brown neighborhoods 
desperately in need of access to fund- 
ing and infrastructural support. The 
reality is that this is one issue. Here in 
Berkeley, Black and African American 
residents make up 57 percent of our 
unhoused community, while account- 
ing for only 8 percent of the general 
population. As a community we 
cannot allow our elected officials to 
recreate those imaginary (red) lines of 
division. Our community must stand 
united and demand real equitable 
access to resources, health, and safety 
for all Berkeley residents. 


-Measure P 


Lastly, we ask that everyone take 
a moment to pay attention to where 
your tax dollars are going. In 2018, 
Berkeley residents generously passed 
Measure P: “An ordinance raising 
funds for general municipal purposes 
such as navigation centers, mental 
health support, rehousing, and other 
services for the homeless, including 
homeless seniors and youth.” While 
the city council is technically follow- 
ing the letter of the law in regards to 
this tax, the spirit of the law has, in the 
opinion of Berkeley Copwatch, been 
egregiously overlooked. 

Right now, $2.4 million of Measure 
P funds are spent annually on a con- 
tract with a private ambulance com- 
pany, Falck, to provide 5150 transport, 


i.e. ambulance transport for those ex- 
periencing a mental health emergency. 
However, according to the Homeless 
Services Panel of Experts, a panel cre- 
ated to provide oversight on Measure 


-P allocations, only 40-56 percent of all 


5150 calls are for those experiencing 
homelessness and furthermore recom- 
mend that, “no Measure P funds be 
used to pay for 5150 transports.” 

Also funded by Measure P to the 
tune of nearly $1 million is the Home- 
less Response Team, a group com- 
posed of members of the City Man- 
ager’s office, Public Works, and the 
Berkeley Police Department. Berkeley 
Copwatch documents this team on 
a weekly basis. Under the guise of 
“cleaning,” the HRT harasses mem- 
bers of our unhoused community, tak- 
ing and destroying personal belong- 
ings under the intimidating gaze of 
two BPD officers. If you are a Berkeley 
taxpayer, and you voted for Measure 
P, is this where you thought your tax 
dollars would go? We were led to 
believe this money, our money, would 
go towards providing services for the 
unhoused, not salaries for cops. 

The City of Berkeley will re-evalu- 
ate their budget in November, which 
gives us just over two months to voice 
our anger and outrage. It also gives us 
two months to come together. Perhaps 
as a community we can show the city 
council that we will no longer accept 
non-solutions that step on one part of 
our community to lift up another. 

Get active. Be aware. Refuse to be 
abused. 


Berkeley Copwatch is an all-volunteer 
organization with the goal to reduce 
police violence through direct observa- 
tion and holding police accountable for 
their actions. Formed in 1990, they seek 
to educate the public about their rights, 
police conduct in the Berkeley community 
and issues related to the role of police in 
our society at large. For more information 
visit www.berkeleycopwatch.org | 
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This was supposed to be the year that Berkeley took money out of the police 
budget. Instead, the police budget increased, Berkeley Copwatch writes. 
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Oakland, CA—Oakland set to 
open first “co-governed” 
encampment 


Forty unhoused people could soon move into a 
encampment in West Oakland, a move that was au- 
thorized by the City Council at the end of July, The 
Oaklandside reports. © 

The site could be the city’s first “co-governed” 
encampment, a long-promised step toward a more 
inclusive encampment management strategy in 
the city, in which homeless residents operate the 
location themselves, in partnership with a service 
provider. The West Oakland site will be managed in 
partnership with Housing Consortium of the East 
Bay, who will earn $850,000 from the city for the 
first year of operations. 

The camp will be built on a vacant lot owned by 
the California Department of Transportation, or 
Caltrans, at Peralta and Third streets. The city plans 
to lease the land from Caltrans for three years. 


Santa Rosa, CA—Mass COVID 
outbreak at Sonoma County’s largest 
homeless shelter 


More than two-thirds of the 156 residents at 
Sonoma County’s largest homeless shelter— Sam- 
uel L. Jones Hall shelter in Santa Rosa—had tested 
positive for COVID-19 at the end of July, The Press 
Democrat reports. Of those infected, well over half 
were fully vaccinated against the coronavirus. 

Even though vaccines don’t provide complete 
protection against contracting the virus, they do 


largely prevent severe illness and death. That 
makes immunization especially crucial for homeless 


people, who are more likely to have underlying 
health conditions, putting them at higher risk for 
COVID-19 complications. : 

At Sam Jones, nine shelter residents have been 
hospitalized in the outbreak, six of whom have been 
released from care, officials said.As of this writing, 
there was been one recorded death due to complica- 
tions from the virus. 


Los Angeles, CA—City Council 
Approves Ordinance To Restrict 
Homeless Encampments 


On July 28, the Los Angeles City Council Wednes- 
day approved an ordinance that would ban home- 
less encampments from certain areas of the city, 
including sidewalks, CBS LA reports. It now goes to 
Mayor Eric Garcetti for final approval, and if signed, 
will go into effect 30 days later. 

The ordinance bans encampments on sidewalks 
and driveways, freeway overpasses and on-ramps, 
and near libraries, parks, schools and homeless 
shelters. 

It specifically bans homeless encampments from 
within 500 feet of a “sensitive” facility, such as 
schools, daycare facilities, parks and libraries. Under 
the ordinance people who don’t move would be 
fined, not arrested, and only after they are given 
two weeks’ notice and offered shelter. 


New York, NY—New York Moves 
Homeless People From Hotels to 
Shelters as Virus Cases Rise 


New York City resumed the process of transfer- 
ring thousands of homeless people from pandemic 
hotel rooms back to barracks-style group shelters on 
Monday, two weeks after a judge halted the moves 
on the grounds that the city was not giving ade- 
quate consideration to people’s health, The New York 
Times reports. 

The transfers came amid growing concerns 
over the recent quadrupling in coronavirus cases 
citywide and over the objections of advocates for 
homeless people, who said that the city was flouting 
the judge’s orders 
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Tf the City of Oakland really wanted to end 
homelessness, it would put a moritortum 
on the agenda of gentrification’ 


Pe 


Peter Y. Sussman 


Signs reading “no camping” and “no trespassing” peek up behind the Here/There encampment in 
South Berkeley. Oakland’s new Encampment Management Policy prohibits homeless Oaklanders from 
living outside in the majority of the city. 


Word on tha Curb from 
page / 


council said that the 
policy would not be 
enforced. 

But that didn’t stop 
the mayor, her ad- 


ministration, and her 
agents from executing 


their new policy. This 
new policy began to be 
enforced at the begin- 
ning of 2021, removing 
communities off Oak- 
land’s public land in 
the midst of a pandemic 
that has not ended, 
while the CDC’s mora- 
torium on evictions of 
curbside communities 
is still in place. To date, 
there have been more 
evictions of unhoused 
settlements in the past 
seven months than 
there were during the 
same timeframe of any 
previous year, accord- 
ing to the “homeless 
encampment cleanup 
schedule” that is posted 
every two weeks on 

the city’s website. And 
there is only one known 
settlement that received 
all the harm reduction 
promises from the city 

- Union Point in March 
2020. This was a highly 
publicized eviction for 
a community that had 
faced eviction and the 
threat of eviction for 
more than a year. And 
the only reason they re- 
ceived all the amenities 
the city has proclaimed 
is its standard operat- 
ing practice is because 
that community united, 
stood as an organized 
body, and demanded 
the city make good on 
its promises. We of the 
Village in Oakland have 
been urging curbside 


communities to come 
together like a fist when 
the city or state comes 
with evictions. Union 
Point understood the ° 
power in unity. 

Moving forward, it’s 
gonna take curbside 
communities uniting 
against their oppressors 
to make the government 
follow its own policies. 
It’s gonna take increased 
organizing and defense 
led by unhoused folks, 
supported by advocates 
and housed community 
members, backed up 
by more lawsuits. It’s 
gonna take the Oakland 
City Council to stand 
up to Mayor Libby 
Schaff and her admin- 
istration to enforce com- 
passion. 

If the city of Oakland 
really was compassion- 
ate, dignified, and hu- 
mane in their approach 
to curbside communi- 
ties, they would not use 
evictions. They would 
allow people to shelter 
in place through the 
pandemic of homeless- 
ness, and make sure our 
people had adequate 
sanitation services, 
access to food and clean 
drinking water, and 
other support services 
on site. If the City of 
Oakland really cared 
about the people who 
are being displaced by 
its agenda of gentrifica- 
tion, it would not have 
mismanaged, wasted or 
disappeared hundreds 
of millions of dollars 
as the audit showed. 
They instead would 
have spent this money 
building permanent 
housing rather than the 
arsenal of temporary 
transitional shelters that 


hundreds of unhoused 
Oaklanders have cycled 
in and out of for the 
past four years. If the 
City of Oakland really 
wanted to end home- 
lessness, it would put 

a moratorium on the 
agenda of gentrification 
and use public resourc- 
es to ensure there is 
permanent adequate 
housing for all. Enough 
of the condos and 
outdoor dining parklets 
and luxury apartments 
for the rich. We need 
housing now. And if the 
city had the political 
will to be public ser- 
vants that walked the 


talk of equity, we would 
have it now. 


Word on tha Curb is a col- 
umn that covers the strug- 
gle to exist on the street. 

It is produced by The 
Village in Oakland, a local 
advocacy group with deep 
roots in Oakland. Anita de 
Asis Miralle, also known 
as Needa Bee, is a mother, 
educator, mentor, writer, 
poet, activist, organizer, 
and trouble maker — that 
good kinda trouble fueled 
by a passion for justice and 
love for the masses. 


